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THE GREEKS UNDER TURKISH RULE 

Sp ero s Vry o n i s, Jr. 

When the historian sets himself the task of evaluating and describ¬ 
ing a central and momentous event in the affairs of a given society, he 
must invariably consider the set of previous circumstances which the 
great event has irreversibly altered. It is this consideration which lends 
historical perspective to any discussion of the momentous event and 
which enables the scholar to grasp the significance of the great occur¬ 
rence. In turning to the "set of oircumstances” prevailing among the 
Greeks prior to the revolution of 1821, we shall be concerned with a major 
period in the historical experience of the Greeks, which, though it wit¬ 
nessed evolution and change, was nevertheless characterized by certain 
constant features. It will be convenient to analyze the subject in two 
distinct categories: (1) the era of Turkokratia as a period in the long his¬ 
tory of the Greeks, and (2) the general effect of Turkish rule on the Greeks. 

One of the distinguishing features of this period was that the formal 
culture of the Greeks differed from the formal culture of the ruling class. 
In classical times the Greeks had ruled themselves and therefore their 
culture was the formal culture of the dominant class. Under Alexander 
the Great and his successors the situation was not very different. Though 
some classicists do not consider the Macedonians ultimately to have been 
of Greek origin, nevertheless by the time of Alexander their formal 
culture was basically Greek, whatever their origins. Indeed, the spread 
of Greek culture in the Hellenistic period was the direct consequence of 
their conquests and policies and one might say that the formal culture of 
the dominant class was Greek. Subsequent to the Roman conquests and 
under Roman rule, the Greeks did have foreigners as their rulers. But 
Roman rule had as effect the continuation in the pattern of Greek culture 
as a culture of the ruling classes, for a form of Greek culture was inte¬ 
grated into Roman culture and became an inseparable and vital part of 
the culture of the ruling classes. In Byzantine times the dynastic, aris¬ 
tocratic, and bureaucratic classes frequently absorbed personnel of Ar¬ 
menian, Slav, Latin, and Turkish origin, alongside the Greeks. All these, 
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however, were essentially Byzantinized in the long run, so that the for¬ 
mal culture of this ruling class in Byzantium was a culture which had 
evolved from the culture of the Greeks, with important accretions from 
Rome and Christianity. Thus, once more, in this long period of historical 
experience the formal culture of the ruling classes was Greek. 

The period of Ottoman dominion differed from the preceding eras 
in that formal cultural affiliation of the ruling conquerors was different 
from that of the conquered Greeks. Differing religious affiliation brought 
a differing formal culture in the ranks of the ruling classes. 

The rule and dominion of a class whose formal culture differed from 
the formal culture of the ruled was of great importance in an age of mu¬ 
tually exclusive, monolithic religio-political structures. The Arab histo¬ 
rian Ibn Khaldun came to this conclusion after his study of the peoples 
and religions which had succumbed to Islam. He writes: 

A nation that has been defeated and comes under the rule of ano¬ 
ther nation will quickly perish. The reason for this may possibly 
lie in the apathy that comes over peoples when they lose con¬ 
trol of their own affairs and, through enslavement, become the 
instrument of others and dependent upon them. 1 
Further: 

The widely accepted reason for ehanges in institutions and cus¬ 
toms is the fact that the customs of each race depend on the 
customs of its ruler. As the proverb says: “The common people 
follow the religion of the ruler.” 2 
It is not necessary to accept Ibn Khaldun’s statement verbatim, but 
simultaneously one realizes the ramification implicit in the situation he 
was describing. It is usually characteristic of pluralistic societies of this 
type that the ruling class patronizes its own cultural institutions. There¬ 
fore the economic, political, and social power of this class favors and ben¬ 
efits its own cultural institutions rather than those of the conquered. 
The contrast between Christian and Muslim institutions under the Turkish 
sway amply demonstrates this basic proposition, and this is of cardinal im¬ 
portance. Despite the fact that the popular cultures of rulers and ruled 
may have common points, the formal cultures do not, and it is the formal 
culture which ultimately determines cultural institutions and political 
affiliations. 


1. Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah. An Introduction to History, tr. F. Rosenthal 
(New York, 1958) I, 130. 

2. Ibid., I, 58. 
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In the case of the Turks the monolithic relation of formal culture and 
political rule was substantially mitigated in its consequences for the Greeks 
by provisions built into Islamic civilization and which called for formal 
recognition of the Christian religious structure. Because of this, the ex¬ 
perience of the Greeks under Turkish dominat ion fluctuated between the 
limits set by the formal recognition of Chrtistianity on the one hand, 
and by the destruction of the Byzantine state and socio-economic and 
political dominance of a Turko-Muslim ruling class on the other hand. 

As a further frame of reference, we should also pose the question as 
to whether there was anything unique about the situation of the Greeks 
under Turkish rule aside from its uniqueness in terms of the previous 
historical experience of the Greeks. Was there anything in the history of 
the Greeks during this period which differed markedly from the history 
of the other subject peoples? Inasmuch as the Greeks were Christians 
and, therefore, not affiliates of the dominant religion, their situation dif¬ 
fered substantially from that of the Arab and Turkish Muslims. On the 
other hand, they had much in common with the Christian Serbs, Alba¬ 
nians, Bulgars, and Ylachs — a formal culture derived from Byzantium 
and a popular culture with a significant Byzantine admixture in monas- 
ticism, hagiolatry, commercial life, crafts, and popular arts. In this eth¬ 
nic congeries of Balkan Christians with a common cultural heritage, chro¬ 
nological, historical, and geographical factors produced a more variegat¬ 
ed experience among the Greeks during Turkish rule. 

Because the dominant formal culture of the Byzantine empire had 
been Greek, it had spread through much of Anatolia and the Balkans by 
the time the Turks appeared. Thus the geographical extent of this culture 
was greater than that of any other Balkan people. By virtue of the histor¬ 
ical factor, the geographical dispersion of the Greeks themselves in Turk¬ 
ish lands was far greater than that of the other Balkan Christians. The 
Greeks were situated not only in the Balkans but as far east as Trebi- 
zond and Cappadocia in Anatolia. They still retained the patriarchates 
and monasteries in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. In the north they were 
to be found in the coastal towns of the Black Sea, and in the west in Ven¬ 
ice, south Italy, and the Ionian isles. Another geographical factor with 
long-term implications was that the Greeks, though partly located in the 
hinterland regions of the Balkans and Anatolia, were prominently settled 
on major portions of the Balkan and Anatolian coastlines. They were much 
more oriented to the sea than most other Balkan peoples, with the notable 
exception of the Dalmatians. The great geographical dispersion of Greeks 
in Turkish lands meant that the chronological limits of Turkish rule 
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varied between greater extremes than it did for others. In Asia Minor, for 
example, there were areas where the Greek populace was subject to Turk¬ 
ish rule from the time of the first conquests in the eleventh century un¬ 
til the exchange of population in 1923, for over eight and one-half cen¬ 
turies. In sharp contrast was the situation in some of the Ionian islands, 
where Corfu was never under Ottoman rule and Cephalonia for only 
twenty-one years. 

Here, then, are the general factors which predetermined certain dis¬ 
tinct features and a greater variety in the Greek historical experience 
under Turkish rule: (1) a pre-existent empire whose dominant culture 
had been Greek in much of the Balkans and Anatolia; (2) a wider geog¬ 
raphical dispersion of Greeks and their greater exposure to the sea; and (3) 
a greater variation in the duration of Turkish rule over various parts of 
Greek-inhabited regions. 

I do not propose to describe, systematically, the specific cases which 
constitute the tremendous variety, as this would require a special treat¬ 
ment in itself. 8 Rather, I should like to restrict myself to a descriptive 
analysis of some of the broader characteristics of the effect which Turkish 
rule had on the Greeks. 

It may be well to define my terms before proceeding and to say some¬ 
thing about who those Greeks or Rumlar (as the Turks called them) were. 
I do not intend to enter and extend the sterile debate of whether there 
really were any Greeks left after the Slavic invasions of the sixth and 
seventh centuries. The two extreme positions range from the affirmation 
of Fallmerayer’s statement that the Greeks of modern times are Slays 
because they have not a drop of pure Greek blood in their veins, to the 
categorical denial that Byzantium was anything but Greek. Both these 
views have served to put the question within a false frame of reference 
because both have assumed priority of blood as the basic element in ethnic 
continuity and cultural creativity. 

The Greeks under Turkish rule can be seen from two vantage points 
— in relation to what they had been in Byzantine times at the time of 
their political disintegration, or in relation to the modem era when the 
Greeks attained a certain political, geographical, and cultural reintegra¬ 
tion as a compact entity. In the Byzantine era the Greeks, usually referred 
to as Rhomaioi , but also as Graikoi and finally as Hellenes in the Pa- 

3. The reader will find all this in the remarkable work of A. Vacalopoulos, 
’loxogla rot? Neov'Ellrjviapov [History of Modern Hellenism] (Thessaloniki, 1961-1968), 
vols. I - III. Volume one has been translated into English under the title Origin of 
the Greek Nation. The Byzantine Period, 1204-1461 (New Brunswick, N. J., 1970). 
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laeologan era, were essentially the segment of the population which spoke 
Greek, adhered to the church of Constantinople with its unified dogma, 
cults of the saints and a heavy layer of pagan practices, and which con¬ 
tinued the learned tradition stemming from the Greek classics. Many, 
ultimately of non-Greek origin, were absorbed in this milieu at the level 
either of formal or of popular culture. From the time that the Turks ap¬ 
peared in the eleventh century, many areas of the Byzantine empire were 
characterized by a symbiosis of the Greeks with various of these ethnic 
groups, 4 5 with Vlachs in Thessaly, with Albanians in the Peloponnese and 
northwest Greece, with Slavs in the Peloponnese and northern Greece, 
and with Armenians in eastern Anatolia. This symbiosis occasionally 
led to varying degrees of acculturation and to cultural absorption by the 
Greeks in some areas. These were the Greeks of Turkokratia —the people 
of Greek or Hellenized origin, who adhered to the church of Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Having dispensed with the era of Turkokratia as one of the major 
periods in the historical experience of the Greeks, let us turn now to con¬ 
sider the general effect of Turkish rule on the Greeks. Turkish rule, by 
virtue of its longevity and its completeness, had a profound effect on the 
life and development of its Greek subjects. One may break this down into 
eight categories of experience. 6 

The first and most obvious and important consequence of Turkish 
rule was political disenfranchisement. With the conquests of Constanti¬ 
nople in 1453, of the Morea in 1460, and of Trebizond in 1461, political 
sovereignty passed from the hands of the Greeks. The members of 
ruling dynasties disappeared, some being slain in the fighting, others 
fleeing to the West or falling captives to the enemy, while still others 
apostasized to Islam or merged into anonymity among their former sub¬ 
jects. 

The passage of political power to alien conquerors brought with it a 
change in the stratification of Greek society or in what one might term a 
simplification of class structure. For not only did the Greek ruling dynas¬ 
ties vanish, but so did the aristocracy, that is to say, the upper ranks of 
the military establishment and bureaucracy. Some of the great families 
perished during the conquests, as did that of the megadux Lucas Notaras, 

4. On this see Vryonis, "Byzantine and Turkish Societies and their Sources of 
Manpower,” in War, Technology and Society in the Middle East (London, 1975). 

5. For all the details and extensive bibliography, Vryonis, “The Byzantine Le¬ 
gacy and Ottoman Forms,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers XXIII-XIV (1969-1970)* 

235-308 (cited hereafter as "Legacy and Forms”). 
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while others fled to Venice and other western regions. There were those 
who apostasized to Islam and not only saved their lives but assured them¬ 
selves of high position in the Ottoman state. Chass Murad, in charge of 
Constantinople under Muhammad II, was a converted Palaeologue, and 
the gulams of the Saray were dominated by the converted sons of the 
Trebizondine aristocracy. In the provinces the upper ranks of the Chris¬ 
tian military aristocracy also disappeared, though not immediately. For 
one or two generations, some of the old Byzantine pronoiarioi survived 
as spahis of the Porte, their pronoias having been converted to timars, and 
and so in a sense this portion of the aristocracy did not disappear com¬ 
pletely. Yet, they now served a Turkish not a Greek master, and those 
aristocratic families of the Christians which did survive eventually suc¬ 
cumbed to Islamization by the early sixteenth century. Though some 
members of this old Byzantine military and bureaucratic aristocracy may 
have survived during the immediate aftermath of the conquest, by the 
sixteenth century Greek society was in effect simplified by the practical 
disappearance of this class. The rise of the Phanariots did bring into exis¬ 
tence an aristocratic class whose culture was in a sense Greek, but one 
which owed its existence primarily to its utility to the Muslim rulers and 
one whose powers were much more circumscribed than had been those of 
the old Byzantine aristocracy. The rule of the Turks made of the Greeks, 
as it did of the Serbs and Bulgars, a people without a real aristocratic 
class. 6 

The Turks, as the Byzantines before them and as many other ruling 
peoples after them, found economic enrichment to be one of the primary 
motives in their imperialism or conquests. To say that Turkish rule 
brought a certain measure of economic impoverishment to the Greeks is 
not in itself a condemnation of the Seljuk state in Anatolia or of the Ot¬ 
toman empire. It is a banality of history to apostrophize that “to the 
victor belong the spoils.” In this the Turks were no different from the 
Byzantines, Romans, or British. In looking at the Turkokratia as a period 
in Greek history, it would, nevertheless, be accurate to say that it was 
basically a period of economic impoverishment. At the same time, we 
should recall an earlier point, to wit that there was great variety in the 
existence of the Greeks, and this was particularly manifested in the eco¬ 
nomic realm. The Phanariots waxed fat from tax farming, commerce in 
ecclesiastical offices, trade, and exploitation of the Rumanian principali- 

6. Ibid., 268ff. I do not include the kodjabashis within the class of the high aris¬ 
tocracy. 
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ties. The Chiote shipowners enjoyed customs exemptions which made of 
them favored merchants. The miners at Mademochoria and Gumiishhane, 
the Castorian furriers, the textile weavers of Ampelakia, the sponge 
fishermen of the Dodecanese, and the jewellers of Istanbul are examples of 
those specialized groups which found conditions in the Ottoman empire 
favorable to considerable economic prosperity. 7 On the other hand, the 
large mass of Greeks did not share in such spectacular prosperity. The 
basic assumption of the Turkish conquests was that the dominant 
Muslims had rights to land, taxes, services and manpower. The imposition 
of a new ruling group meant that lands, taxes, and services previously 
belonging to Christians would henceforth go to Muslims. The agricultur¬ 
al taxes of Christians were higher than those of Muslims, and of course 
they had to pay the head tax. 8 

Though the Christians were not all levelled into a mass, uniform serf 
class of agricultural laborers, nevertheless many did become serfs and a 
large portion of land passed into the hands of Muslim owners. There is 
as yet no systematic study of land tenure in the Greek lands during Tur- 
kokratia, but Sakellariou in his examination of land relations in eigh¬ 
teenth century Peloponnese has come to the following conclusion: the 
Greek Christian inhabitants numbered about 360,000 and the Turks 
about 40,000. That is to say, the Turks numbered about l / a of the Greek 
Christian population. They possessed, however, 66 2 / 3 % of the land and 
the Greeks owned 33 x / 3 %. By 1815, of the 15 million piasters taxes 
assessed annually on the Morea, the Greeks paid 12.7 million piasters or 
over 80%. 9 This situation was not unique in the Morea, where the 
Turks were not as numerous as in Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace. 

Turkish rule had as a third consequence ethnic dilution of the Greeks, 
for it witnessed the imposition of sizeable masses of Turks among the 
Greeks. The conquests caused greater ethnic displacement in Asia Minor 
than in the Balkans, for the Turkish nomads came to Anatolia in much 
greater numbers than they did to the Balkans. By way of example, in 
1520-30 the Turkish nomads of the Balkans constituted only 3.6% of 
the total Balkan population. In sharp contrast, in western Anatolia 
16.2% of the total population was nomadic. In terms of actual numbers 

7. Ibid., 280-287. 

8. H. Inalcik, “Osmanlilar’da raiyyet riisOmu” [“Taxes of Ottoman Subjects’*], 
Belleten [Bulletin (of the Turkish Historical Society)] XXIII (1959), 575-610. Ya- 
calopoulos, op. cit., II 21-39. 

9. M. Sakellariou, 'H IIe?.on6vnjoo; yard xi]v devrenav TovQy.oy.oarlav [ The Pelo¬ 
ponnese during the Second Period of Turkish Buie ] (Athens, 1939), 73. 
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there were 37,435 hearths of nomads in the Balkans and 77,268 in western 
Anatolia. The greater ethnic dilution and disruption in Asia Minor was 
occasioned by reason of the prolonged nature of the conquests (four cen¬ 
turies) and the lack of a stong central authority which could impose sta¬ 
bility. 

Ethnic dilution was much less extensive in the Balkans. But though 
the Turks were far less numerous here, they did settle extensively in 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly. In the sixteenth century they were 
quite inconspicuous in Epirus, Aetolia, Boeotia, Attica, Morca, and the 
isles. Thus the ethnic dilution (i.e. lessening of their geographical den¬ 
sity) of the Greeks was greatest in the east (Anatolia), medial in Thrace - 
Macedonia - Thessaly, and slightest in the remaining areas. This is re¬ 
flected in the Ottoman statistics of the taxable hearths for 1520-30. In 
Anatolia the Muslims constituted 92.4% and the Christians 7.5% of the 
population. In the Balkans the district of Pasha had 66,684 Muslim 
hearths or about J / 3 of all Muslim hearths in the Balkans, though within 
the district they constituted only 25% of the population. In the districts 
of Gallipoli and Vize, the Muslims constituted 56% of the population. 
The district of Trikala was 17.5% Muslim, Mytilene 4%, the regions of 
Yannina and Morea only 2% each. 

A second group of statistics will serve to focus more sharply on those 
areas where ethnic dilution resulting from Turkish settlement was most 
marked. Istanbul (1478) was 58.2% Muslim. Adrianople was 82.1% Mus¬ 
lim, though the province of which it was the center was only 26% Mus¬ 
lim. Salonika was 25.2% Muslim, 20.5% Christian, and 54.3% Jewish. 
Here, ethnic dilution came primarily from the settlement of the Sephar¬ 
dic Jews. Larissa was 90.2% Muslim and Trikala 36.3%, though they 
were located in a district which was only 17.5% Muslim. Serres was 61.3% 
Muslim and Athens only 0.5% Muslim. 10 By and large, the impact of 
ethnic dilution was heaviest in the towns of Thrace, Macedonia, and Thes¬ 
saly, for these were the nerve centers of Ottoman control. 

Parallel to the process of ethnic dilution was the phenomenon of 
religious retreat in the Greek-inhabited regions. Prior to the appearance 
of the Turks, much of Anatolia and the Balkans belonged to the Ortho- 

10. On population figures see 0. Barkan, “Esquisse sur les donn6es statistiques 
des registres de recensemcnt dans l’empire ottoman aux XV e et XVI e siftcles,”7our/iaf 
of the Economic and Social History of the Orient I (1958), 9-36. For a detailed and im¬ 
portant study of nomadic settlement in the Balkans, T. Gdkbilgin, Rumeli'de Yiiru~ 
kler, Tatarlar ve Evlad-l Fdlih&n [The Y&rtiks, the Tartars and the Evlad-t Falih&n 
in Rumely ] (Istanbul, 1957). 
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dox church. By the time of the first Ottoman tax registers in the 1520 - 
30’s, this condition had undergone substantial change. The religious re¬ 
treat of Orthodox Christianity is best viewed from two points. Religious 
retreat was of staggering proportions in Anatolia but was comparatively 
restricted in the Balkans. Chronologically, the big turning point in this 
phenomenon was 1453-54, the dates of the destruction of the Byzantine 
empire and the reconstitution of the patriarchate in Constantinople re¬ 
spectively. 

A primary factor in the religious retreat of Orthodox Christianity in 
.Anatolia was the prolonged and repeated character of the conquests in 
many Anatolian regions. The conquests began in the eleventh century 
and the military struggles continued until Anatolia was finally reunited 
under one rule in the later fifteenth century. The nomadic character of 
much of the conquest and settlement and the absence of strong central 
authority for extensive periods were critical. The heaviest ethnic impact 
of the Turks was in Anatolia. The Greek church in Anatolia, subject to 
these anarchic periods and conditions, lost most of its properties, paid 
heavy taxes, and lost its bishops for long periods during which the com¬ 
munities were without leadership. The position of the church w T as further 
undermined by its intimate association with the Greek emperors in Con¬ 
stantinople at a time when the principal foe of the Turks was Byzantium. 
Muslim institutions, and especially the dervishes, absorbed this disinte¬ 
grating Christian society through religious conversion. They had, in this, 
the support of the Turkish rulers who gave to them properties, rev¬ 
enues, buildings and serfs belonging to the Christians. By the fifteenth 
century there remained in Anatolia only seventeen metropolitanates and 
three bishoprics, and this in an area which prior to the Turkish invasions 
had supported 46 metropolitanates and approximately 400 bishoprics. 
The Ottoman registers of the early sixteenth century indicate that the 
total Christian population (Greeks and Armenians together) was only 
7.5 %u 

This religious retreat was much less spectacular in the Balkans. We 
saw, earlier, that the Muslims constituted a majority only in the regions 
of Constantinople, Gallipoli, and parts of Thrace. The greater resilience 
of Christianity in the Balkans is to be explained by inverting those very 
factors which explain its collapse in Anatolia. The conquest of the Bal- 


11. On the phenomenon of Islamization in Anatolia, Vryonis, The Decline of 
Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization from the Eleventh 
through the Fifteenth Century (Berkeley - Los Angeles - London, 1971). 
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kan3 operated quickly and under a strongly centralized authority. Conse¬ 
quently, the church was not subject to the repeated, prolonged upheavals 
which led to social disintegration in Asia Minor. The harshness of con¬ 
quest was further alleviated by virtue of the state of vassalage which the 
Ottomans imposed on the various Balkan states prior to the final con¬ 
quest. The conquest would have been more rapid had it not been for the 
disastrous Timurid interlude which gave the Balkans a half century re¬ 
spite. The nomads who entered the Balkans were far less numerous than 
in Anatolia and the centralized power of the government quickly restored 
order and stability. Most importantly, the conquest of Constantinople 
and destruction of the Byzantine empire henceforth disengaged the 
church from its intimate alliance with a hostile Christian state. As a re 
suit, the clerics were freed from the onus of political suspicion and the 
church became a department of state in the Ottoman polity. Thus the 
church in the Balkans did not suffer from any prolonged irregularity of 
its status. The principal exception was Thrace which, until the fall of 
Constantinople, suffered the fate of the church in Anatolia. In Anatolia 
the exception was the region of Trebizond which, because it was not 
conquered until 1461, preserved its church in a much sounder state than 
did the mass of Anatolian Christianity. 12 

The combination of ethnic dilution and religious retreat led to a cer¬ 
tain demographic diminution of the Greeks in relation to the demographic 
expansion of the Turks. Religious conversion, enslavement, and the dev- 
shinne represented factors in the continuing demographic alienation of 
the Greeks by the Turks. But this demographic diminution is relative to 
the demographic expansion of the Turks and was never uniform. In ab¬ 
solute terms, there are indications that both Greek and Turkish popula¬ 
tions experienced substantial growth by the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. 

What was the status of the Christian religion, the Orthodox church, 
and the partiarchate after 1454? To repeat what was said above, the 
destruction of the Byzantine empire meant that the church was no longer 
associated with a hostile state. Inasmuch as traditional Islamic state¬ 
craft provided for the church as an essential part of a pluralistic society 
through which the Christians were to be regulated, Muhammad II resur- 

12. Vryonis, “The Conditions and Cultural Significance of the Ottoman Conquest 
in the Balkans,” Rapport, //*me congres international des etudes du sud-est europien 
(Athens, 1970), 3-10; also, “Religious Changes and Patterns in the Balkans, Four¬ 
teenth-Sixteenth Centuries,” in The Balkans: Continuity and Change, ed. H. Birnbaum 
and S. Vryonis (Paris and The Hague, 1972), 151-176. 
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rected the patriarchate in 1454 as a department of state. The church, 
henceforth, consisted of two major parts, the Balkans and Anatolia, in 
which its conditions were now regularized and stabilized. In Anatolia, 
however, this regularization had come after four centuries during which 
attrition had all but eradicated the church. In the Balkans regularization 
came more quickly so that the church remained largely intact. Conse¬ 
quently, the patriarch governed two very different churches, that of the 
Balkans and that of Asia Minor. 

The corroding factors which had effaced the church in Anatolia 
largely disappeared and Ottoman rule acted in a conservative manner 
vis-a-vis the church. But a further provision in Ottoman regulation made 
it impossible for the patriarchate to regain lost ground. As is well known, 
apostasy from Islam to Christianity was punishable by death and so it was 
impossible to proselytize among the Turks or among renegades who had 
abandoned Christianity for Islam. Once Muslim, always Muslim. And 
despite legal provisions for the dhimmis in Islamic law, conversions to Is¬ 
lam did occur after 1453. One need only look at the registers of the cadis , 
which record annually all those who came over to Islam. Particularly in 
times of political and military stress, when Muslims were excited to fanat¬ 
icism, did these conversions occur. They give rise to some spectacular 
cases of conversion in Crete and Macedonia, as well as to the appearance 
of neo-martyrs. 

Contributory to conversion was the phenomenon of legal disenfran¬ 
chisement which Turkish rule brought to all Christians. Inasmuch as the 
Ottoman state was a Muslim theocracy, there was a very important dis¬ 
ability attached to the legal status of all non-Muslims. The Turkish 
courts were essentially religious courts, in which the cadis adjudicated 
disputes according to the sharia. While it is true that Christians had their 
own secular and religious courts, in which cases involving only Chris¬ 
tians were tried, all their disputes with Muslims could be tried only in the 
the courts of the cadis. The crucial condition here was that the testimony 
of Christians was invalid in a Muslim court. In effect only Muslims could 
testify and bear witness in the cadi's court, the notable exception being that 
of cases involving Christian wills. The Muslim law and courts were thus the 
havens of Turkish plaintiffs and defendants and constituted a serious legal 
disenfranchisement for the Christians. 13 

13. M. Grignaschi, “La valeur du temoinage des sujets non-musulmans fdhim- 
mi) dans l’empire ottoman,” Lapreuve, pt. 3, Civilisations archaiqu.es, asiatiques et 
islamiques, Recueils de la societe Jean Bodin XVIII (1963), 223, 231-233, 236,242- 
243, 256-259. 
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Turkokratia induced a pronounced popularization of culture among 
the Greeks. One must recall, in this respect, the highly centralized charac¬ 
ter of Byzantine society and institutions in order to appreciate this pop¬ 
ularization. The Arab conquests of Byzantine Syria, Egypt, and North 
Africa, and the Slavic invasions in the north were accompanied by a tran¬ 
sition in the Byzantine polity from polycentrism to centralization. Prior 
to the invasions, Alexandria and Antioch had been rivals to Constanti¬ 
nople as centers from which radiated administration and culture. From 
the seventh century, however, formal culture and administration were so 
strongly centralized in Constantinople that the Constantinopolitan im¬ 
print was deeply imparted to everything. From these conditions there 
emerged a very strong formal culture whose repository and carriers were 
the upper classes, i.e., dynasty, bureaucrats, generals and bishops. This 
formal culture was intimately linked to the Orthodox basileia. But when 
the Turks destroyed Byzantium, the carriers of this formal culture dis¬ 
appeared, with the notable exception of the ecclesiastical hierarchy and 
a few feeble remnants of the aristocracy. 

The Turks, by destroying the dynasty and arist ocracy, did away with 
the carriers and developers of Byzantine formal culture. That is why not 
only the Greeks, but the Serbs and Bulgars as well, in the modern period 
appear as nations without aristocracies. To be sure, there are the afore¬ 
mentioned exceptions to the statement — the Phanariots and the Greco- 
Vcnetian aristocracy of the Ionian islands. The natural corollary to this 
sociological fact is that the culture of the Greeks under the Turks was 
essentially a popular culture. Manifestations and development of formal 
culture among the Greeks within the Ottoman empire were quite weak. 
One need only examine the domains of architecture, painting, literature, 
and music, where the products are essentially popular and unpretentious. 
In contrast, the Ottomans had a highly developed formal culture in all 
these spheres. They created both folk and classical music, a highly evolved 
court poetry alongside popular poetry, and the monumental character cf 
their architecture is abundantly evident to even the most casual stroller 
in Istanbul. 

Greek society, loosed from its tutelage to the institutions of Byzan¬ 
tine Constantinople, displayed a vigorous development in every aspect of 
its popular culture. Militarily it is evidenced in the armatoloi and klephts 
who variously served and fought the Ottoman administration. It is marked 
in the development of klephtic poetry, popular music, in the resurgence 
of local laws and customs. In Crete and the Ionian isles, where there 
existed the patronage of a Greco-Venetian nobility and bourgeoisie, 
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Byzantine painting flourished and there was a considerable literary ac¬ 
tivity. In Crete, however, this came to an end with the Turkish con¬ 
quest in 1669. The loss of their aristocracy in Ottoman times entailed for 
the Greeks in Ottoman lands a deformalization of their culture. 14 

Ottoman rule also brought certain elements of cultural isolation for 
the Greeks though this was never complete. In the first instance, the de¬ 
struction of the Byzantine dynasties and aristocracy meant a partial 
isolation of the Greeks from an active and creative cultural class and 
therefore from their formal culture. In this respect the church and the 
Phanariots had some replacement value, but they were not really suffi¬ 
ciently creative and powerful to pick up the entire formal cultural appa¬ 
ratus and to keep it vigorous. 

At another level there occurred cultural isolation from the formal 
culture of the Muslims. As members of a different and culturally sepa¬ 
rate religious community, the Greeks did not participate in the formal 
culture of the Turks. This was mitigated on the popular level, especially 
in the towns, where the Greeks did absorb a variety of elements, viz. the 
the Karagoz shadow play, the figure and tales of Nasr al-Din Hodja, 
items of cuisine and clothing, etc. In Anatolia this borrowing was more 
pronounced and indeed a great proportion of the Greek Christians even¬ 
tually abandoned the use of the Greek language and adopted Turkish. 

Partial cultural isolation transpired on a third level, that is to say, 
in the relations of Greeks to the West. In those areas controlled by Venice, 
the Greek populace was exposed to the cultural currents of the Renais¬ 
sance and the Reformation. The mass of the Greeks in the Ottoman em¬ 
pire, however, were largely unaffected by these events. 

Finally, the Turkish conquests and settlements isolated various 
segments of the Greek community from one another. The Greeks of 
central and eastern Anatolia found themselves immersed in a sea of Mus¬ 
lims and had little relation to the Greeks of the Balkans. The Greeks of 
Crete and the Ionian isles did not suffer from the same degree of isola¬ 
tion as the Anatolian Greeks. But they too lived in a different sphere. 
The Turkish conquest, by cutting up the Greeks into isolated and 
scattered pockets, thus tended to isolate segments of the Greek commu¬ 
nity from one another. The destruction of Greek states in Constanti¬ 
nople and Trebizond further decentralized Greek culture and removed 
the basic integrating force in cultural life. 

Turkokratia, as one of the great periods of Greek historical experience, 


14. Vryonis, “Legacy and Forms,” passim. 
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is thus characterized by eight major developments — political disenfran¬ 
chisement, simplification of class structure, economic impoverishment, 
ethnic dilution, religious retreat, legal disenfranchisement, populariza¬ 
tion or deformalization of culture, cultural isolation. The Greek revo¬ 
lution was a central, momentous event because it altered, irreversibly, 
all these eight conditions of Turkokratia among a portion of the Greek 
people. 



